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to have won a tenderness of esteem such as is granted to
decayed gentry. Yet, naturally, the social rank of the parents,
as people still living, must have operated disadvantageously
for the children. It is hard, even for the practised philoso-
pher, to distinguish aristocratic graces of manner, and capa-
cities of delicate feeling, in people whose very hearth and
dress bear witness to the servile humility of their station.
Yet such distinctions, as wild gifts of nature, timidly and
half unconsciously asserted themselves in the unpretending
Lambs. Already in their favour there existed a silent privi-
lege analogous to the famous one of Lord Kmsale.1 He, by
special grant from the crown, is allowed, when standing be-
fore the king, to forget that he is not himself a king : the
bearer of that peerage, through all generations, has the
privilege of wearing his hat in the royal presence. By a
general though tacit concession of the same nature, the rising
generation of the Lambs, John and Charles, the two sons,
and Mary Lamb, the only daughter, were permitted to forget
that their grandmother had been a housekeeper for sixty
years, and that their lather had worn a livery. Charles Lamb,
individually, was so entirely humble, and so careless of social
distinctions, that he has taken pleasure in recurring to these
very facts in the family records amongst the most genial of
his Elia recollections. He only continued to remember,
without shame, and with a peculiar tenderness, these badges
of plebeian rank, when everybody else, amongst the few sur-
vivors that could have known of their existence, had long
dismissed them from their thoughts.

Probably through Mr. Salt's interest it was that Charles
Lamb, in the autumn of 1782, when he wanted something
more than four months of completing his eighth year, received
a presentation to the magnificent school of Christ's Hospital.
The late Dr. Arnold, when contrasting the school of his own
boyish experience, Winchester, with Rugby, the school con-
fided to his management, found nothing so much to regret in
the circumstances of the latter as its forlorn condition with

1 Whom, by the way, a modern Peerage tells us that, strictly
speaking (or rather strictly spelling), we ought to call Kingsale. Very
possibly. But, if so, we have been wrong throughout our whole erro-
neous life ; and it is too late now to correct our spelling.